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Remarkable Circumstances respecting the Marriage of 
the late Earl of Berkeley. 


HE singular situation of the presént claimant of the earl- 
doin of Berkeley, in consequence of the ambiguous cir- 
cuinstances attending the marriage of his father, has lately at- 
tracted a considerable share of the public attention. The fol- 
lowing particulars, we believe, will be found strictly accurate : 
Frederick Augustus, late earl of Berkeley, was married by 
banns, in the parish church of Berkeley, on the 30th of March, 
1785, to Mary Cole, daughter of a tradesman, at Wooton, 
near Gloucester. By what ambiguous expressions it was con- 
trived, that the banns could be Jegally published, and yet ex- 
cite no suspicion in the congregation of who the true parties 
were, was never explained, nor is it very important. The cere- 
monly. Was performed privately at an early hour in the morning, 
rid person being present in the church but Mr. Hupsman, the 
curate, one Baines, the clerk of the parish, and the brother of 
Lady Berkeley, a youth of 15 or 16. All the parties received 
the strongest iujunctions to keep the marriage an inviolable se- 
cret; and Mr. Hupsman was particularly charged by Lord 
Berkeley to keep the registry in his o#n hands, and not to en- 
teritin the regular manner. Lady Berkeley’s brother was im- 
Mediatcly after sent to London, where he assumed the name 
of Tudor, and from thence to Paris, and remained abroad for 
some yeats, first at college at Vincennes, and afterwards at- 
tached to the commissariat of the British army. 
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The motives which prevailed on Lord Berkeley to keep his 
marriage secret, though they have never been thoroughly ex- 
plained, may be reasonably accounted for by the situation in 
life of Lady Berkeley’s family, and a declaration Lord Berke- 
ley was understood to have made previous to the marriage of 
his brother, Admiral Berkeley, to. Lady Emily Lenox, of his 
resolution never to marry. 

Notwithstanding, however, all the precautions that were 
taken to keep the marriage secret, rumours of -it got abroad, 
and at.length became so strong, as to induce a friend of Ad- 
miral Berkeley’s to write to him upon the subject, informing 
him that the reports of his brother’s marriage were so general, 
that it was almost impossible they should be false. ‘This came 
to Lord Berkeley's knowledge, who immediately wrote to Mr. 
Hupsman, informing him of the reports that were in circula- 
tion, and giving hinvto understand, that if be did not take ef- 
fectual means to prevent the possibility of the marriage being 
discovered, he would forfeit bis (Lord Berkeley’s) friendship 
dnd patronage for ever. To this Hupsman answered in a few 
lines, that Lord Berkeley’s will shou'ld be punctually obeyed, 
and thus for-some time matters rcimauined. 

Hupsman appears to have been a man often in embarrassed 
circumstances, and in the habit of soliciting pecuniary assis- 
tance from Lord Berkeley. On one of these occasivns, not 
receiving the supply ke requested, he reproached Lord Berke- 
fey with ingratitude, reminding him, that by destroying a mar- 
riage registry, to oblige him, who now refused him a little mo- 
ney, he had risked his life, and incurred the penalty of felony. 
And now Lord Berkeley himself asserted, that he for the first 
time’ saw the full extent of the dilemma he had drawn bimself 
into. All regisiry of his marriage he had cvery reason to be- 
fieve was destroyed. “’ Cijreumstanced as ‘L was,” said he, ina 
speech made ia the committee of privileges, when the subject 
of his marriage ‘was before them in the year 1799, “ I could 
hot in honour do any thing that might expose him to punish- 
ment. What then was to be done? In case Mr. Hupsman 
outlived me, or Mr. Tudor should die, who ran more risks of 
death, from bis public capacity, what then would be Lady 
Berkeley’s situation ? What proof could she bring of ber mar- 
riage ? How be heard in the world ? As soon, therefore, as the 
gauses of secrecy were removed, we were married again. I did 
not, however, risk this measure “till [had been informed by. an 
etpinent counsel that such second marriage could not have the 
effect of invalidating the first, in case the solemuization of it 
could be proved.” 

This second marriage was solemnized’ in Lambeth church, 
ou the 16th of May, 1796. 
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At length, in November, 1798, Mr. Hupsman died. It was 
suggested that though the regular entry made at the time of 
the marriage of Lord and Lady Berkeley had been destroyed; 
yet that some traces or, memorandum of it might perhaps. be 
found, either in the register, or among Mr. [Hupsman’s papers. 
This suggestion Lord Berkeley determined to act upon, and 
accordingly, early in the ensuing year, Mr. Carrington, who 
had for some years been tutor to Lord Berkeley’s children, and 
bad been presented by him to, the living of Berkeley, en 
Hupsman’s death, went down to Berkeley for the purpose of 
searching for any traces that might remain, accompanied by a 
Mr. Scriven, an assistant in the office of Mr. Bootle, Lerd 
Berkcley’s solicitor. 

These gentlemen arrived.at, Berkeley Castle on the 7th. of. 
March, 1799, and sending for the parish registers, then in the 
custody of Mr. Lewis, the curate, immediately entered upon @ 
careful examination of them; for some time, however, without 
the smallest prospect of success. At length, on examining 
narrowly a leaf that appeared thicker than ordinary in the 
marriage register book, it was discovered that two leaves. had 
been there pasted together by the edges, and.on separating them, 
an entry of the publication of banns for Lord Berkeley’s 
marriage was discovered, written on the inside of, one of the 
leaves so pasted together. After some further search the 
marriage entry was also discovered, “. concealed upon. the, 
inside of the cover of the book, upon the pasteboard. . Lt ap- 
peared to bave been written between lines ruled with ink for the 
purpose, upon the last blank page of the book, but the wrong 
side upwards. The leaf appeared to have been divided ia a 
line from side to side without separation from the binding. 
Another marriage was entered upon the upper side of the same, 
leaf, on the part Icft uncovered. The piece of the leat 
covered, which contained the entry, was turned down upon the 
pasteboard cover of the book like a strap, the writing down- 
wards ; upon this was pasted a half sbeet of paper, which, to a, 
slight observer, was effectually as a strap, and the whole seemed 
to be the original coverof the book, upon a part of which an 
old paper wus stuck with wafers. 

“ We were led to the discovery by a small pucker or twos 
and a small rising in the paper. Not knowing whether there 
might be any thing under, or if any thing, in what manner it 
might be placed, we happencd.to open the bottom of the book, 
first, (it was uied at the top, but completely separated), by 
which means we tore the entry from the book,. of which | am 
certain jt had been part, by comparing the parts separated, 
and the indents exactly fitting each ether. After taking 
aourrect copy, we left the entry fastencd to the cover of 
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the book by a blank leaf, or half sheet of paper that had been 
pasted on.” 

Such is the account of the discovery given by Mr. Carring- 
ton. 

The regular evidence of his first marriage being thus stated 
to be unexpectedly recovered, all that remained for Lord Berkeley 
to do was to put the fact, and the evidence in support of it, 
upon record in a competent tribunal. For this purpose he 
availed himself of a standing order of the house of lords, 
directing that all peers, on taking their seats, should deliver 
ib,.and establish by proof, a pedigree, shewing by what right 
of descent they succeeded to the title for which they claimed 
to take their seat. Under this standing order several’ peers 
who had taken their seats before it was passed, and others who 
had not coniplied with its diréctions at the proper time, had at 
various periods delivered in and proved ‘their pedigrees, and 
under this Lord Berkeley proposed ‘delivering in his pedigree, 
and among the various other points contained in it, to prove 
bis marriage in 1785. 

His pedigree was accordingly delivered in at the bar of the 
house of lords, on the 27th of May, 1799. But after several 
days passed in the examination of witnesses to the discovery 
of the register, the business was suddenly dropped at the recom- 
mendation of several ‘of the law lords; partly from a con- 
sideration that the decision on the contested evidence belonged 
more properly to the courts below in the first instance; and 
partly to avoid the unpleasatit circumstancés that must have 
arisen, had a further prosecution of the business developed 
eviderce which would have implicated Lord Berkeley himseli 
in the transaction of secreting the registers. Hitherto the 
only hint of his participation was containéd in his speech which 
has been before alluded to, and from which the following are 
extracts :-— 

* F come, my Lords, to do justice to a wife and children, 
who I trust will not suffer from my sceming inconsistency of 
conduct. 

* As to my reasons for so long concealing my first marriage, 
¥ trast the committee will not press my declaring them publicly. 
I have imparied them to two of my friends, noble lords now 
present, who have acknowledged to me, aud I aim sure will 
pledge themselves to the committee, that they are honourable 
Feasons, of such a nature, as cannot without the most serious 
consequences to a very respectable family be made public. 

* The ceremony of the second marriage was gone through 
from the fullest conviction on my part, that the registration 
of my first marriage was destroyed, and as { had in some 
measure sanctioned the act, it was not in nature for me to bring 
Mr. Hupsman to punishment. Before I marricd first, I urged 
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to Mr. Hupsman, in the strongest manner, the necessity of se- 
crecy; and of keeping the register in his‘own hands ; but when 
I found among other instances that the late Sir John Guise had 
written to my brother, saying, that the rumour was too stro&g 
not to be true, of a marriage having taken place between me 
and Lady Berkeley, which letter Admiral Berkeley shewed to a 
friend of mine, I then gave Mr. Hupsmanto understand, that 
he would forfeit my friendship fot-ever, if he did not prevent 
all possibility of discovery. 1 received in answer a few lines, 
saying, 4 every thing I should be obeyed. Nor was } aware 
of, the Jatiiude [ had. given him, *tilb afterwards, when he 
wanted. money, L heard from him, that he had risked his life 
for me in destyoying the register; and’till that moment I knew 
not the penaliy. 

« Circumnstanced as I was, I could not in honour de any 
thing that might expose him to punishment. What then was 
to be done? In case Mr. Hupsman out-lived me, or Mr. Tudor 
should die, who ran more risks of death trom his public capseity, 
what then would be Lady Berkeley’s situation? What proof 
could she bring of her marriage ?. How be heard in the world ? 
As soon, therefore, as the causes of secrecy were removed, we 
were married again, 

_* And | am sure this committee will feel in my situation, 
that the second marriage must, at all events, have been a 
prudential, step. 

“ Asto the manner in which the baptisms of my. children 
were registered, it was the? natural and necessary consequence 
of ihat secrecy. I thought it might have been impossible to 
prove, my. first. marriage without the registration of it, and 
consequently not ouly the children [then had, but any other I 
might have, wquid be deemed illegitimate. [| did not, however, 
risk, this measure, “till. 1 had been informed by an eminent 
counsel, that such second marriage could not have the effect 
of invalidating the first, in case the solemnization of it could 
be proved. 

“ If the least doubt should remain in the breast of any 
noble lord, as te the fact of my first marriage, Lady Berkeley 
and myself are willing to give our personal testimony of it, m 
any manner the committee may think proper to require ; for I 
can no longer withhold the justice which | feel due to my wife 
and children, nor suffer them to remain victims of my family 
pride, or my own false netions of honour.” 

Here the business ended, and Lord Berkeley was earnestly . 
reconmended not to press the calling of uiady Berkeley as a 
wituess, lest a cross-examination of her might bring out faets 
that would seriously affect his safety, and no further steps were 
taken. 

Pro- 
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Providential Escape from the Commission of Suicide. 


[From the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1810.] 





TO THE PRINTER, 
Str, 
HE following melancholy story [ately received from a 


friend at the sea-coast. Her. -hoasemaid, whose mild 
and modest demeanour in her station procured her the esteem: 


of every one, asked her permission ane day to ‘go-to ‘some’ 
relations at a Jittle distance, and retarn at night.’ When the 
servants were called. to prayers, this young woman being 


missed, occasioned some surprise, mixed with alarm for ‘her* 


safety. ‘The servants sat.\up: for her ; but'she did not atrive 
till six o'clock next morning, when she appeared wet, weary, 
dirty, and dejected : to their: enqniries she -confessed she had 
attempted to drown herself, which she had frequently revolved 
in her mind, having been disappointed in an attachment she 
had formed to a fellow-servant in a former service’; some 
circumstances preventing. their union, she had prudently 


quitted the place to avoid him ; but the disappointment had’ 


preyed so on her spirits, that she gave way at last to the des- 
perate resolution of terminating her existence. The painful 


struggle with the waves, and the near prospect of death,! 


from which nature, unassisted, always must recoil, made 
her reflect with horror, that she. was going to appear in the 
presence of her Maker uncalled, stained with the guilt of self- 
murder; and, determining never to repeat the rash attempt 
if she could get out of the water, tried to say her prayers; 
bat her extreme agitation did not permit her, and she: sunk, 


It was providentially the ebb of the tide; and she’ was‘ 


thrown senseless on the beach. Partly recovering, she 
imagined herself dead, and in the other world ; ‘but, after 
some time, regaining the use of her faculties, she walked up 
from ‘the shore, and meta man, who, suspecting what her 
intention had been, gave her good advice, and made her pro- 
mise not to repeat the attempt : he walked three miles with her. 
She afterwards reached a public-house, where she endeavoured 
in vain to gain admittance, and took shelter for some time in 
an out-house. She then tried to proceed ; but the salt water 
she had swallowed gave her such violent pain, that she rolled 
in the road , after which she became sick, and, discharging a 
great quantity, was able to pursue her journey. She was put 
to bed, and soon fell intoashort sleep. My friend says: 
« After breakfast | went to her, and sat by her the greatest 
part of the day, for I cannot tell you how greatly k felt 
interested for her, asf thought her a soul as it were snatched 
from 
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from perdition ; at intervals _ between her sleeps, she seemed 
composed by being read to, and prayed by. I endeavoured 
to fix strongly in her mind, sentiments of gratitude for her 
providential preservation, and to represent to her the great 
increase of guilt she would incur, if, after such a mercy, she 
should ever recur to such a desperate act again; adding, that 
I trasted the Great Searcher of Hearts saw. it was more the 
effect of a dejection she had not strength to resist, than a deli- 
berate act of disobedience to him; and that, by a resignation 
in future of her will to his disposal, and an endeavour to dis- 
charge every duty, however painful, to which she might be 
called, she would make all the return in her power for such an 
undeserved mercy.” 








Copy of a Letter from Lord Nelson to Lord Melville. 
Victory at Sea, March 10, 1805. 
My pear Lorp, 


Inelose some remarks made by Captain Layman whilst he 

was in Spain, after the very unfortunate loss of that fine 
sloop, which your lordship was so good as to give him the 
command of. Your lordship will find the remarks flow fiom a 
most intelligent and active mind, and may be useful should any 
expedition take place against Cadiz; and, my dear Lord, give 
me leave to recommend Captain Layman to your kind protec- 
tion: tor, notwithstanding the court martial has thought 
him deserving of censure for running in with the land, yet, my 
Lord, allow me to say, that Captain Layman’s misfortune was, 
perhaps, believing that other people’s abilities were equal to his 
own ; which indeed very few people’s are. 

l own: myself one of those that do not fear the shore; for 
hardly any great things are done ina small ship, by a man that 
is: therefore, [ make very great allowance for him. Indeed his 
station was intended never to be from the shore, in the Streights ; 
and if he did not every day risk his sloop, he would have been 
useless upon that station. Captain Layman has served with 
me in three ships ; and [ am well acquainted with his bravery, 
zeal, judgment, and activity: nor do [ regret the loss of the 
Raven, compared to the value of Captain Layman’s services, 
which are a national loss. 

You mast, my Lord, forgive the warmth which I express 
for Captain Layman ; but he is in adversity, and therefore has 
the more claim to my attention-and regard. If I had been 
censured every time 1 have run my ship, or fleets under my 
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command, into great danger, I should long ago have beén out 
of the’ service, and never an the hotise of peérs. 
I au, my déar Lord, 
Most f: rithfully, 
Your obedient. servant, 
NELSON and BRONTE. 
Fo Lord Viscount Melville. 


anh Pa wae ae ee si ae ae 8! Sis 





Description of the [Hall of Christ Church, Ovford. 


[From Chalmers’s History of that University.] 
a 
ae hall, which was-built by Wolsey, is a noble specimen 
of his magnificent taste. Its fine elevation, spacious inte- 
Tior, one hundred and fifteen feet by forty, avid fitty in height, 
its lofty and highly-ornamented roof, the beautiful Gothic 
window’ at the upper end’ of the south § side, and the stately 
approach, give it the superiority over every other refeetory 
in England. The porch and entrance, however, were built 
about tlie year 1630, by an unknown architect, and have very 
recently been altered, with much taste, by Mr. Wyatt. The 
vaulted roof, and beautiful single pillar which supports it, now 
laid. open to the base, produce a very striking effect. The 
hall. itself has undergone various necessaty repairs: since’ 
it came from tlie hands of Wolsey, particularly in‘ 1720, whett 
the roof was considerably damaged by an accidental fire; 
on which occasion George L. gave 1000}. towards the repairs, 
and. Dr. Hamniond, one of the canons, contrilsuted with 
great liberality; and again in'1750, wlien the whole was repaired 
under:the care of Dr. David Gregory, canon, and afterwards 
dean of the college. The fine collection ot portraits, of which’ 
a list-may’be seen in the common Oxford Gutiles, is an'appto- 
priate ornament to this hal}, which can never be contemplated 
without! veneration. 
As Christ Church as been since its ‘foundation the residetice’ 
of our monarchs on their visits to the’ umiversity; this’ hall 
has consequently been the favourite scene of theirmost splendid’ 


festivities. The fitst’ royal visit, after Wolsey’s death, was’ 


wher Henry VILL. came to Oxtord'ia 1538; but no ac¢couvt’ 
has been preserved of it. The next o¢curs in 1566,- when 
Queen Elizabeth was received here in great pomp. Of this 
as anyple! rélation is given in ber £ Progresses,’ publishéd by 


Mr; Jolin Nichols, FA: S. At the distance of 26 years, she: 


again visited the university; and was entertained here, and in 
other colleges, with disput: tions, plays, &e. In 1605, het 


suceessor, James I. accompanied by the queen and prince of 


6 Wales, 
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Wales, was received at Christ Church in due form, amidst the 
acclamations of the students of the university, who at this 
time are said to have amounted to 2254. 





77 - 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


- 


KENT ASSIZES, 
Maidstone, Friday, August 31. 


SANDOM VU. HILTON AND OTHERS. 


i ops was an action by the assignees of one John Sandom, 
a bankrupt, formerly a wine merchant at Deptford, against _ 
the Kent insurance company, to recover the sum of 2000). 
alleged to. be lost by the burning of his warehouses, at Dept- 
ford. 

The defendants pleaded several matters : principally that 
the bankrupt had feloniously set the preimises on fire ; 
that he had given a false account of his loss ; that be had 
not produced all his books of account which were saved, 
and that he had not made a true disclosure of the facts, and of 
his loss. 

Mr. Serjeant Best opened the case on the part of the plaintiff, 
by stating, that the fire happened on the 10th of February, 
1809, most probably from the circumstance of a lighted 
candle being carried into the packing-room over the warehouse, 
in which was a large quantity of straw, and that he should 
rebut the plea imputing misconduct to the plaintiff, by giving 
evidence that he did every thing at the time which an innocent 
man would naturally do. He then called a witness of the name 
of Smelt, who lived clerk with Sandom, and he gave the 
following account of the transaction :—That about nine or 
ten o'clock on the morning of the fire, Mr. Sandom went 
into the warehouse, and soon after called to him to bring a 
candle, which he carried to him in a cleft stick. The candle 
was wanted to examine some iron hoops to see whether they 
had the king’s mark or not. While they were thus employed, 
he heard the horses trampling about below, they having 
broken loose. He went down into the stable, and as he was 
going to town that morning with the gig, he took the opportu- 
nity of remaining below to harness the horse. While he con- 
tinued below he saw Mr. Sandom come out of the warehouse, 
and go upon the wharf, but did not observe whether he had 
the candle in bis hand or not. The witness then again went into 
a2 room below the packing-room to change his dress, and while 
there he heard a cracking noise aboye, and looking through a 
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trap which was in. the ceiling, through which they let down 
goods, he saw a smoke, and going up stairs he discovered the 
straw (of which there were two loads and a quarter) to be on 
fire. Upon his giving the alarm, Mr. Sandom immediately 
hailed two ships whieh lay in the river, opposite the wharf, one 
of which was the flag-ship, and from which an engine was 
sent on shore ina few minutes. The premises were, however, 
completely destroyed in about two bours, During the fire 
Mr. Sandom did every thing in his power, and put his life 
several times in imminent danger, for whieh some bye-stane 
ders remonstrated with him without effect. The witness after- 
wards examined the ruins, and diseovered the ledger much 
mutilated by the fire, and which he stated was all that was 
saved from the conflagration. The books of uccounts were all 
kept in a counting- house above where the fire broke out, as a 
new one building on the wharf was. not then fit for use. He 
then.gave evidence as to the property in the warehouse, but 
could not recollect much of what was contained in the ac- 
count delivered in by Mr. Sandom. 

From a long and able cross-examination by Mr. Garrow, 
for the defendants, it appeared, however, that for some time 
previous to the fire, Mr. Sandom had beén under great pecu- 
nidry embarrasswents, and liad been frequently arrested, and 
had executions on his goods ; and it likewise appeared that on 
the wworning of tbe fire, the witness had, by Mr. Sandom’s ore 
der, removed the day-book and the orderebook from the old to 
the new counting-house, where they remained a’ considerable 
time afier the fire, and that in the course of the day on which 
the fire happened, the witness saw Myr. Sandom enter a memo- 
yandum in the day-book of the accident. 

Upon this evidence Mr, Serjeant: Best interfered, and stated, 
ihat as the issue as to the non-production of the books of ac- 
count was against the plaintiff, ve should not pursue the cause 
farther, but should submit to be nonsuited. 
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Afi cling Account | a VeZ7O. 


G ets practice of cuslaving our fellow-men, which does vio- 
lence to every principle of lumanity, ought to be held 
in universal abliorrence. 


“ Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

1. oe _ ’ 7) 

Rhey touch eur country, and their shackles fall. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sharpe, a gentleman whose benevolence of disposition 
js well known, was passing along one of the streets of London, 
when he beheld a poor black man, in a most pitiable and for- 
Jorn condition, emaciated by disease, and almost expiring. 
Mr. Sharpe immediately ordered him to be removed to St. 
Bartholomew’s-hospital, and attended personally to his wants. 
The violence of the disease had deprived this unfortunate man 
of his sight, and he had been reduced to the last degree ot 
wretchedness ; but his kind benefactor had the pleasure to see 
him restored by proper medical assistance and food, to the full 
enjoyment of his health and sight. 

Upon enquiry it appeared that this person who was young 
had been purchased abroad and brought to England, and that 
his unfeeling master believing his disease incurable, had turned 
him into the streets, and given him up as an useless article of 
property, to exist on precarious charity, or to perish by disease 
and want. Mr. Sharpe clothed and procured him employ- 
ment in the service of a lady of his acquaintance. 

Two years elapsed ; the circumstance and even the name of 
the negro had escaped the memory of his benefactor, when 
Mr. Sharpe received a letter from a person confined in the 
Poultry-compter, stating no cause for his confinement, but 
humbly entreating that goodness which had formerly preserved 
his life to save him from a greater calamity. Mr. Sharpe im- 
mediately went to the prison, where he found the same poor 
negro who had been the object of his former compassion ; 
his master seeing him accidentally behind the carriage of the 
lady to whom Mr. Sharpe had recommended him as a servant, 
dragged him from the chariot, and caused hiin to be sent to 
prison as a runaway slave. Mr. Sharpe immediately waited 
upon the Jord mayor, who caused the master and poor negra 
to be summoned before him. That upright and well-informed 
magistrate decided that the master had no property in the 
person of the negro. in this country, and consequently there 
was no other charge against him, and he was pertectly free to 
depart wherever he pleased; the master, however, seized the 
unfortunate black by the collar, in the presence of Mr. Sharpe 
and the mayor, and positively declared his right to him as his 
property. Mr. Sharpe claimed protection of the English laws, 
and caused him to be taken into immediate custody for an as- 
sault, and the master was obliged to find bail for his appear- 
ance at the next sessions to take his trial. 

Thus the great question of slavery was fairly brought be- 
fore an English court of justice! A certiorari was obtained to 
carry the trial into the court of king’s bench, where it was 
submitted to twelve Judges, who uvanimously concurred in opie 
nion that the master had acted criminally, and thereby emane 
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cipated for ever the race of blacks from a state of slavery, 
while they remained on British ground!!! 


S. W. 





OLD ALVARUS, the MISER. 


LVARUS was an old miser, who constantly kept his gui- 
neas in a bag, which he used to bide in the most secret 
place he could find in his apartments. 

Alvarus had been so careful to lay by his store where no per- 
son would be able to find it, and rob him of it, that he forgot 
where he had put it himself. 

Alvarus searched every hole and corner that he could think 
of, without success; the bag was not to be found, but he 
knew that no one could have taken it from him, for not a crea- 
ture had entered the house. Alvarus fumed and fretted him- 
self ill; he went to his bed alone and disconsolate, for very 
few cared for Alvarus. 

At length it happened that some one knocked at the door 
of his hut; Alvarus could not rise to open it; but he called 
out, “ Whoever you are, lift up the latch, and come in, for [ 
am sick.” [t was his little nephew Nicholas, whose father and 
mother were poor, industrious people, and who had often 
asked Alvarus to spare them a trifle to put them into some lit- 
tle way of business, to make their way in the world; but he 
had always refused them ; he would not part with a six-pence. 

The father and mother of Nicholas had, nevertheless, sent 
him to enquire afier the health of his uncle; he was a fine 
little boy, with the colour of the carnation upon his cheeks, 
and with a brave open countenance. 

The old nan surveyed him from head to foot. “ What, Ni- 
cholas,” cried he, “ is it you? How are your father and mo- 
ther? {am ill, Nicholas, very ill.” 

Nicholas asked if he could do any thing for his uncle. Al- 
varus began te reflect, “ [ might as well,” said he to himself, 
* have no wealth, if I am to suffer illness without help or re- 
lief, and I shall, perhaps, die for want of medical assistance ; yet 
who can I trust to seck for this money 7” He looked again at 
Nicholas ; he saw honesty in his face ; “ This boy,” said he, 
* knows nothing of the world. J think that I need not be 
afyaid to trust him. Nicholas, my dear Nicholas,” said he, 
* T wish you would seek for an old bag, which you will find 
in some corner or other; it is heavy, but what is in it is not of 
inuch use to any body, and you must not look into it upon 
any account.” Nicholas answered, in a very artless manner, 
that he would not look into it for the world, if his uncle og 
bade 
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bade it. “ Well, then,” said Alvarus, “ go and look all abont 
and in every corner, as I have occasion for it.” 

Nicholas, who was a very clever and persevering Jad, 
searched place after place, until at length, in a dark bole under 
the sink, he found the bag, and carried it immediately to his 
uncle. Alvarus was quite delighted, when he saw the bag un- 
opened, “ That is a good boy,” said he, “ now then go for 
the doctor, and tell him to come to me, for that I am very sick 
indeed.” nes 

Nicholas run all the way for the doctor; and when he re- 
turned, it was but reasonable to expect that old Alvarus would 
have given him a trifle of money; he, however, contented 
himself’ with giving him only thanks, and Nicholas was going 
home, when the doctor entered. 

The doctor felt the miser’s pulse, and found him in a very 
bad way. “ I am afraid it is too late,” said he, ** I should 
have been sent for before.” He moreover told Nicholas that 
his uncle could not be left; Nicholas, therefore, promised to 
return as soon as he had made his father and mother ac- 
quainted with the situation he had left him in; but the miser 
absolutely forbid him to bring them with him. 

Alvarus grew worse; the doctor gave him medicines but in 
vain; when he thought it proper to tell him that there were no 
hopes of his recovery, and advised him to settle his affairs 
without delzy. 

Alvarus was very mach affected at this news. “ What,” 
said he, “ have I been laying up board upon hoard only to 
leave it behind me? What enjoyment have [ had? What de- 
light has this world afforded me? I have been poor in the 
midst of riches, and have starved in abundance. I might have 
been happy myself, and [ might have made others happy ; T 
have neglected the opportunity, and before | have tasted re- 
freshment, I expire on my journey. 

The doctor asked the old miser again about his affairs ; “ Tf 
I die,” said he, “ 1 leave what little [ have to this boy, my ne- 
phew Nicholas.” The doctor ‘took his leave, and Alvarus ad- 
dressed his nephew as follows: ‘ Nicholas,” said he, “ take 
care of this bag for me; } shall fall a sleep presently, for L feet 
heavy ; there is not any thing worth having in it; it is full of 
rubbish ; nevertheless, some people would be base enough ta 
wish to take it from me.” 

Alvarus went into a sleep from which he never awoke again. 
Nicholas called to him; be did not answer. Nicholas run for 
his father and mother; they arrived, but the miser was no 
more. Nicholas told them the story of the bag, which they 
opened, and found full of guineas. The doctor confirmed the 
story of Nicholas, and that the property was his right. The 
father and mother of Nicholas shed tears at the death of Al- 
yarus 5 
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varus ; nevertheless they said, “ How good and wonderful is 
Providence! [t appeared only by chance that our son should 
happen to go on that day to enquire after his uncle, who had 
then mislaid his treasure, who knows whither it might have 
gone? Providence has put it in its proper channel. Let us 
bury Alvarus with respect, and mourn not so much that he is 
dead, as that when living, he had never enjoyed life.” 

Nicholas succeeded to the wealth of his uncle, which was 
improved by the industry and care of his parents, and from 
being a poor lad, Nicholas is now an opulent farmer. 





Brookes’s Subscription House, in St. James’s-Street. 
b 
[From the Microcosm of London.] 


HE house was built by the late Mr. Brookes about the 

year 1777, for the express purpose of accommodating the 
political club, which had been formed some years before that 
period, under the tutelar auspices of the late Mr. Charles Fox, 
at Almack’s. The architect was Mr. Henry Holland. This 
club is known by the title of Brookes’s, and is honoured by 
the names of the prince of Wales, the dukes of York and 
Clarence, and the principal nobility and gentry who have 
usually appeared in the ranks of opposition with the late Mr. 
Fox. The number of its members is limited to four hundred 
and fifty; the candidate for admission must be nominated by 
a member, and his name exposed in a list for that purpose, at 
least one week before the ballot, which can only take place 
during the meeting of parliament, and when at least twelve 
members are present. A single black ball is sufficient to ex- 
clude. 

The business of this club is managed by a committee of six 
gentlemen, who are chosen annualiy ; and the members of 
this club are permitted by courtesy to belong to the clubs at 
Bath, and also to Miles’s, and other respectable clubs, without 
being ballotted for. The subscription is eleven guineas per 
annum. The game of hazard is seldom or ever played, and 
there is no billiard table. ‘The present fashionable games are 
quinze, whist, piquet, and maceaw. ‘This club is more pro- 
perly an association of noblemen and gentlemen, connected 
by politics than gaming ; it is not to be denied that a few years 
since this destructive propensity was carried beyond all the 
purposes of amusemcut or pleasure, and that some of our great 
popular characters have been accused of indulging an inordi- 
nate passion for it; but the taste of play seems in a consideras 
ble degree to have abated, 
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During the time this club met at Almack’s, a regular book 
was kept of the wagers laid by the different members, as well 
as of the sums won or lost at play, which were carried to the 
accounts of the respective parties, with all the forms of mer- 
cantile precision. Some of these wagers, as they shew the 
opinions of persons who shone so conspicuously in politics, 
upon the particular subjects to which they allude, may be 

- considered at least as interesting as many of the axa with 
whic the public have been entertained. 

March 11, 1774. Lord Clermont has given Mr. Crawford 
10 guineas, upon the condition of receiving 500l. from him, 
whenever Mr. Charles Fox shall be worth 100,000l. clear of 
debts. Lord Northington bets Mr. C. Fox, June 4, 1774, that 
he (Mr. C. F.) is not called to the bar before this day four 
years. 

March 11, 1775, Lord Bolingbroke gives a guinea to Mr. 
Charles Fox, and is to receive a thousand from him when- 
ever the debts of this country amounts to 171] millions. Mr. 
Fox is not to pay the 1000). ’till he is one of his majesty’s 
cabinet. 

August 7, 1792, Mr. Sheridan bets Lord Lauderdale and 
Lord Thanet 20 guineas each, that parliament will not consent 
to any more lotteries, afier the present one voted to be drawn 
in February next. 





Miss Plumptre’s Account of the Incident that led to the 
Death of Robespierre. 


HE same beauty which had fascinated the heart of Tal- 

lien, had made no slight impression on that of Robes- 
pierre; but, while Tallien’s vows were accepted and returned 
with equal warmth by the object of them, Robespierre’s ad- 
vances were rejected with disdain. His love slighted, soon 
fave way to thirst of vengeance, and Madame Tallien was by 
his order seized, thrown into prison, and condemned, with 
thirty-two others, to the guillotine. The proceedings against 
her were conducted witli so much secrecy and dispatch, that 
Tallien did not know she had been judged ’till the morning on 
which she was to be executed; and never suspecting how mat- 
ters were going, was preparing to reclaim her. 

On this morning her hair, which was remarkable for its 
lengih and beauty, had been, according to custom, cut off, 
that it might not be in the way of the axe. This she con- 
trived to get into her possession, and wrapping it in a paper, 
on which she wrote, “ Look on the inclosed, you will under- 
stand what it means; farewell for ever.” She prevailed ona 
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Jad belonging to the prison, by the promise of a large recom- 
pense, to carry it to Tallien. ‘The latter was at the door of the 
convention when he received it; conversant as he had been 
with the mode of proceeding in like cases, he understood the 
meaning perfectly well, and the idea of saving the object of 
his adoration was from that moment the only ‘one that occu- 
pied his mind. No time was to be lost; and the only measure 
that seemet? possible to be taken was to change the course of 
the storm, apd divert it from the head of the oppressed to that 
of the oppressor. 

Animated with this idea, he entered the convention, and de- 
nounced Robespierre. The measure of that monster's crimes 
was tdo full for numbers to be wanting to support the denun- 
ciation; the difficulty was to find a chatnpion hardy enough 
to take the first step. But one word spoken was sufficient; a 
thousand mouths were now opened, a thousand daggers were 
now drawn; the tyrant with his priucipal adherents fell, and 
Madame Tallien was saved, That the man who had sent so 
many thousands to the guillotine should at length himself fall 
by it, was an act of such exemplary justice, that the’ public 
voice could not but applaud the accuser: yet public justice 
might perhaps have slumbered longer, had not Madame Tal- 
lien’s life been in danger. 

This story I was told at Paris by one who was well acquainted 
with Madame Tallien, and who assured me that such was the 
secret spring which at last roused Tallien into action. 





An ANECDOTE. 


ee 


BOUT seven years ago, a donation of one huadred pounds 
sterling was presented to the infirmary of Dundee, from 
a benevolent person unknown; and about three years alter- 
wards, the Kirk session received one hundred pounds sterling 
in a similar manner. These munificent acts of princely cha- 
rity were each recorded at the time they happened ; and the 
only information which the donor chose to give respeciing 
himself was, that he had been born in Dundee, and, though 
Jong absent from it, wished prosperity to the town, and to 
every useful and benevolent institution connected with it. 
Major Sylvester Ramsay, a native of that town, long in the 
service of the Hon, East-Igdia company, died lately, and in his 
repositories has been found, and produced, ample evidence that 
he was the benevolent gentleman to whose liberality those pub- 
lic institutions haye been so highly indebted. 
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REFLECTILON. 
N ODERATION in our wishes is the surest way to happi- 


ness. The ambitious mind is never satisfied, but still 
grasps at more. The pen of inspiration hath informed us that 
“ godliness with contentment Is great gain.” 





BARBERRY SHRUB. 


AN ingenious surveyor has given the following : intimation, 
which appears to merit the serious attention of every 
one engaged in agriculture: 

« | beg leave to recommend every farmer to be guarded 
against that well-known shrub the barberry, which. frequently 
grows spontaneous in the hedgesin many parts of the country, 
as whole fields of wheat have been blighted by only one of 
those plants, their effects beginning first in a semi-circle from 
the plant, and spreading regularly over the whole field. As 
many persons to whom [ have mentioned this circumstance 
liave been very incredulous, I can assure them that I have 
often been an eye-wittess of the fact; and forthe further in- 
formation of it, refer them to. almogst-every respectable farmer 
in the counties of ‘Seffolk and Berks.” 


nk 





Mr. Scott’s Sketch of the late Miss Anna Seward. 


\ [SS SEWARD, when young, must have been exquisitely 
4 beautiful; for,in advanced age,the regularity of her 
features, the fire and expression of ‘her countenance, gave her 
the appearance of beauty, and almost of youth. Her eyes 
were auburn, of the «precise shade and hue of her hair, and 
possessed great expression. In reciting, or speaking with ani- 
inaiion, they appeared to become: darker, and, as it were, to 
flash fire. IL should have hesitated to state the impression 
whicua this peculiarity made upon me at the time, had not my 
observation been confirmed by that of the first actress of this 
or any other age, with whom [ lately happened to converse on 
our deceased trrend’s expressive powers of countenance. Miss 
Seward’s tone of voice was melodious, guided by excellent 
taste,and well suited to reading and recitation, in which she 
willingly exercised it. She did not sing, vor was she a great 
proficient in music, though very fond of it, having studied it 
Jater in life than is now usual. Her stature was tall, and her 
form was originally elegant; bur having broken the patella of 
the knee by a iall, in the year 1768, she walked with pain and 
difficuliy, which increased with the pressure of years. 
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Answer, by J. Chantuon,)of: Ottery, tod .Kerby's Rebus, inserted Fuly 2 


poe TIPU,LA, ‘you held tn ceop:diggtiize, 
: A winged insect, classed along with flies. 


‘. 








Answer, by T. C+—=+B, to L.'Nvs Charade, insevted Fully: 2. 








ALEOON, Sir, will, without-a doubt, 
Make your perplexing riddle out. 


A similar answer has also been received from J. Brown, and Thomas 
Byrt, o£ Shepton Mallet; J. Daw, of Lahdulphy Caroline Caines, Ligh’s- 
gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; J. French; J. Strike, near 
Latinceston ;\'}.‘ Kerby, Helston; W.H. of Exetér; J. Channon, Ottery 5 
and T. Sherwill, at Plympton school. 


— 








Answer, by F. Daw, of Landulpb, to F, Ball's Rebys, inserted July 2. 


RRIS, ia flower, wil} expound, 
What’s:in. your rebus plainly found. 


*,* The same answer has been rettived from J. French. 





A CHARADE, Sy J. Channon, of Onery. 


M* useful first you'll‘quickly tell, 
Most natiens sutely know it well ; 
My second doth my first contain; 

My whole, kiad Sir, you’ll-soon explain. 


——— 


4A REBUS, by W. Bickham, of Ashburton. 


EAUTEOUS Delia! shall we wander 
O’er the plains, or'thro’ the grove? 
There the crystal streams meander, 
And the bees my first improve ; 











*T,was a charming summer's morning, | 
And my second is serene; 

‘Behold’ my third, how they are toiling, 
And my whole you may 6btam. 





— eC 


4 REBUS, éy J. W. Jones, of North Petherton. 


NGENIOUS bards! withdraw the vest, 
With which I’ve plain and simply drest, 
Ard you'll my whole discover; 
An interjection first apply ; 
A pronoun then you should espy, 
And join it to the other. 


Now nightly bhades obscure the day, 
And sable + he fair Orion’s ray, 
Both lurid glaoms enclose ; 
The wand’ring peasant joys to meet 
My whole, where he may rest his feet, 
Aad sink in soft mepries 
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DOMESTIC FAREWELL TO SUMMER, 


WEET summer hours, farewell! 
Andiev'ry aylyan shade ; 
‘The upland wood, the shelter’d dell, 
And deep romantic glade ; 
Already autunm, pacing nighs 
Displays'his golden pageantry. 


No more the Jéngthen’d day 
To heedless ramble wooes ; 
Nor twilights (growing softly grey) 
Eve’s crimson beams,suffuse- 
Night draws her hasty curtain round, 
And shadeé:the half-forbidding ground. 


With fond regretting’ eye, 

The fading charms I view: 
Parth’s variegated livery, 

And heaven’s refulgent blue ; 
But not for these, however dear 
I drop the seftly poignant tear. 


The genii of the springy 
That people'ev'ry brake, 
Haunting low glen, and grassy ring, 
My fancy cannot wake; 
The spirit of the past. pervades 
Your wild, your consecrated shadese 


?Tis this on ev’ry bark, 
Some phantom bliss inscribes 5 
This animates the covert dark, 
With pleasure’s airy tribes: 
Loves mild, domestic, playful, sweets 
‘That know nor chill, nor fev’rish heat. 


With you, sweet scenes, are fled, 
Affection’s happiest hours ; 
The gariand that adorns her head 
Is wreath'd of feeble flow’rs ; 
And winter’s blast, or summer’s. ray, 
May sweep or scorch their bloom awaye 


Dear moments, cre ye fly, 
Nor trace nor vestige leave, 
Once more in vision meet my’eyes 
Let me one glimpse retrieve ; 
Ere woods are green another year, 
How alter’d may your forms appear! 


Then that same chequer’d shade, 
That mossy green recess; 
That primrose bank, that forest glade, 
In nature’s newest dress; 
May flaunt and bloom, but still in vain 3 
Their joy, alas! is mem'ry’s pain, 
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Beneath the hillock green, 
One lov’d companion laid : 
Would change with magic touch the scene, 
To dark and horrid shade! 
dy less, forlorn, repulsive, drear, 
ould ev’ry lonely walk appear, 


= ee none & 


The gently sighing gale, 
No music could convey 3, ,, 
Hush’dev’ry songster of the Vale, 
Still ev’ry dancing spray : 
To sorrow’s ear, to sorrow’s ¢ye, 
Formless and mute does beauty lie! 
The spirit of the pasts; si 
O’er cachtleserted scenes, 
Hov’ring,:amid the dreary blast, 
Would seek the hillgck grcen ; 
And melancholy moaniigs fling 
Upon the shudd’ring €a¥ of spring. 


Then joy’s extatictrain, 
The therry eltin throng! 

And childhood dancing o’er'the plain, 
Or forest shades along; 

Would grief, the sorceress, dispel 

From wood, and brake, and hauated dell. 


Or arm’d with ruthless spear, 
And penetrating lance, 
The rallying squadrons would appear, 
Embattled to advance ; 
With subtle dart of finest Pain, 
Would ev’ry pang recall again, 


As each regeding year 
Op life’s horizon fades: 
Thus taint and tremulous with fear, 
I scan the coming shades. 
Oh untried moments! on your wing 
W hat latent terrors du ye bring? 


Where points your foremost dart? 
.Who fated to destroy ? 

Tell me, what gaily throbbing heart, 
Now warm with life and joy; 

Ere summer gild another sky, 

Beneath the valley’s clod shafl lie? 


Yet why explore the maze, 
For mortals ne’er design'd? 
Heav’n spreads a cloud upun its ways, 
In pity to mankind: : 
And ignorance and hope bestews 
To cheat the future ot its woes. 


Cease, inconsid’rate eye, 
‘Thine impotent employ ; 
And as successive moments fly, 
Their passing smiles enjoy ; 
‘To-day, with all its bliss, is mine; 
To morrow, pitying Heaven! be thine. 
























































